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A FEW WORDS ON 



PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 



Accent. 

The rule of accenting the firet note of a bar in triple 
time, and the first and third crotchet in common time, 
scarcely holds good for any but the player of military 
and dance music. Undoubtedly those notes do fre- 
quently demand emphasis, but for other and stronger 
reasons than their mere situation in the bar. 

Composers tacitly admit this truth, when they con- 
sider it necessary to place sf or a yet slighter indi- 
cation, against such notes. 

Still, it is convenient to speak of the accented and 
unaccented parts of the bar, and as such they must 
be felt. 

In triple time, or in groups of three in common 
time, too much stress on the first note, and too little 
regard for the third, may convert such a passage 



as the following : — 
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From the first book of Mendelssohn's Lieder ohne Worte. 
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Again, in playing a long and rapid passage, the first 
note of each group (of four, six, or eight,) rarely, in a 
Solo, requires emphasis. If the number contained in 
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each group be, as it were, counted off mentally as they 
are played, the passage will be rendered sufficiently 
clear to a listener. 

When six notes in a group are to be played 
in the time of four of the same value, the accent 
(whether it be felt or expressed) may at first sight 
appear doubtful. It will be determined by ascertaining 
whether two or three notes of the group of six are 
equivalent to one of the next value. The correct accent, 
found by this rule, is marked in the following phrase : — 





A _ 


r~r i — w • H ■ 




1 

■: 

1 


UJ 



If this group of six semiquavers were preceded or 
followed by a triplet of quavers, the accent would be 
unchanged : — 




But if the six notes were accompanied by a triplet, 
the accent must of course be thus : — 





MB MM 1 9 




— ■— — 1 nj 



When the six notes are accounted for in the time, 

no difficulty can possibly arise : — 




The longer the note, the stronger will its accent 
usually be. Thus, if a bar contain one minim and two 
crotchets, the minim, whether at the beginning, in the 
middle, or at the end of the bar, will receive greater 
emphasis than either of the crotchets. 

All syncopated notes require accent. 

When two similar notes occur in succession, — the 
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second accented, the first not — more than the usual 
stress should be laid on the strong note, and the first 
will he lightly passed over, the finger being lifted 
freely from the key : — 

- H- 



$ 



From 3eethoven’8 Sonataj~No. 3, Op. 10. 





, — 
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E 



From Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 7. 



Phrasing. 

The term “ phrasing,” though the best that can be 
employed, is not unlikely to lead to misconception. 
Dropping the voice at the close of each sentence would 
hardly be good taste in speaking or reading, while 
many musical phrases require to be very delicately 
rounded off. The principal phrases of a piece of music 
will be perceived by the intelligent player. If they 
are hidden from the less intelligent, so, unfortunately, 
they must remain ; no universal rule, at least, can be 
given for comprehending the numerous forms of rhythm 
which music presents. But the smaller divisions of the 
phrase (and sometimes the whole phrase) are indicated 
— if legato , by slurs; attention to which, and to the 
emphasis directed by the composer, is within the power 
of all. If a slur is placed over two notes, the first must 
be pressed by the finger until the second note is played ; 
and that second note is understood, from the fact of the 
slur there ending, to have somewhat less than its frill 
value. A quaver thus written will be shorter than a 
quaver differently marked. The touch wanted on this 
last note is difficult to describe, but may perhaps be 
made a little clearer by a comparison (if it be allowed) 
to the e mute at the end of a word, in French poetry. 
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If more than two notes are connected bj the slur, 
the first and the last have the touch of which a de- 
scription has been attempted, and the intermediate 
notes are to be played with the utmost smoothness* 
It is most essential to keep the finger pressed on the 
last note but one, until the last is struck. The word 
“ struck,” however, though fairly belonging to the 
Pianoforte, is the least appropriate that could be used 
for the almost imperceptible gliding which is the desi- 
deratum in smooth phrasing. 

Sometimes a composer indicates a sjorzando to be 
given to a note comprised within the slur. This can be 
done without affecting the touch given to the first and 
last notes of the phrase, and all must still be played 
with smoothness. 

The pressure on the first note, where the slur con- 
nects but two, must be stronger than where there are 
many more. 

Groups of two slurred notes, of which the second 
coincides with the accented part of the bar, are by 
some found difficult of execution. The difficulty, per- 
haps, arises from the word “ short” being used, in re- 
ference to the two notes in each group, in two different 
senses. In the following example, A, C, and Eg , are 
short, inasmuch as the finger rests but a short time on 
them; but the preceding notes, G, B|?, and D, are 
really short as to time. These are but demisemiquavers, 
while A, C, and EJ}, are dotted semiquavers. It would 
have been more correct to write a rest (t) ) than a dot : — 




From Beethoven's Sonata for Pianoforte and Violoncello, No. 2, Op. 5. 
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A Melody accompanied. 

In playing with one hand a melody and accompani- 
ment (or occasional notes of the accompaniment), the 
melody will demand an expressive touch, and the ac- 
companiment must he subdued. In the following ex- 
ample the first and last G$, played by the right hand, 
must be in keeping with the other semiquavers ; but 
the second G J, belonging to the melody, requires a full 
touch, though no emphasis : — 



1 




1 
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From the third book of Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte. 



Still, anxiety that the melody should be prominent 
must not lead to emphasising every note. It will be 
well to play the melody through without the accom- 
paniment, smoothly, and with no more than the proper 
accent. The accompaniment can then be added, and 
the phrasing adopted carefully preserved. 

When a melody is begun by one hand and continued 
by the other, the change should not be betrayed by an 
altered touch, or different degree of power. In the 
following example, Bb with the left hand, and G with 
the right hand, are the only notes requiring a gentle 
accent. G should have the most expression 




From the third book of Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte. 
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When the melody is lower than the accompaniment, 
it requires rather more than the usual tone ; unless, 
indeed, it be written as above, for those powerful bass 
notes which are sure to tell. 

Smoothness. 

Many who succeed in playing single notes smoothly 
enough, find difficulty in giving to every note its full 
value when two parts are to be played by the same 
hand . — 




From the 24th Prelude, in Bach's Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues. 



The chief expedients resorted to in such cases, are 
changing and passing the finger. An example of the 
latter may he seen in the last bar but one. 

Changing the Finger. 

Changing the finger on a key is practised wherever 
it would be otherwise impossible to proceed smoothly 
to the next. Few passages present greater difficulty 
in regard to smoothness than the following : — 




From Beethoven’s Sonata, No. 1, Op. 14. 



Any finger (as the third in the last bar) can slide 
with perfect smoothness from a black key to the nearest 
white. 

In a succession of octaves marked legato , the change 
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will be made on the lower note, if the next octave be 
lower ; on the upper note, if the next octave be higher. 
The finger which is to replace the third or fourth, and 
thumb, will be determined by the distance of the in- 
terval between the upper note of one octave, and the 
lower note of the other. When the octaves move 
alphabetically, the alternate use of the third and fourth 
finger (as described at page 82 ) will be sometimes 
preferable : — 




The following passage can be fingered very regularly : 




From Beethoven's Sonata, No. 1, Op. 27. 



In chords of four or five notes, the most advantageous 
change of finger would be made on the upper note ; 
but as every one of the four or five notes is entitled to 
its full duration, it is not always desirable to make this 
change. A good player can proceed to the next chord 
very rapidly and smoothly, even though all the same 
fingers have again to be employed. 

A change should never be made on a key without 
good reason ; it may, indeed, occasion a positive error. 
In the following example, the second finger, after 
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striking C, which is staccato and concludes the phrase, 
will play Ab without change : — 




In the next example, to change from the second to 
the third or fourth finger, would utterly destroy the 
phrasing : — 




From Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 13. 



Passing the Finger. 

While the third or fourth finger holds down a white 
key, the second or third may pass over it to the nearest 
black key ; and while the second or third holds down 
a black key, the third or fourth may pass under to 
a white. Here is an exception to the old rule that the 
fingers must not cross each other : — 



2323 4 3 2 3 2 




+ 

From Chopin’s Studies, Booh 1, Op. 10. 



Equality of Finger. 

Formerly the student was told to cultivate equality 
in the fingers and thumb. Of late it has been asserted 
that to each finger belongs a particular expression, 
which it should retain ; and the thumb has been made 
use of in a manner which shows that its greater power 
is acknowledged. The safest plan may perhaps be to 
aim at equalising the fingers. The peculiar character 
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of each (if it exist) will hardly be thereby entirely lost ; 
and a soft tone may unfortunately always be produced 
by the third, and even the fourth finger. 

Stuby op First anb Seconb Subjects. 

The nature and structure of the first and second sub- 
jects of a Sonata should be clearly understood, and a 
careful watch kept for their recurrence, when they 
should, unless the contrary be directed, have the same 
degree of force and the same emphasis as at their first 
introduction. This remark would indeed apply to 
every phrase that the composer may employ ; but the 
two named are the most important, and the most easily 
distinguished. 

t The first time that the second subject appears, it is, 
jf the movement be in a major key, usually in the do- 
minant (the fifth above), though sometimes in the third 
above or below the original key ; if the movement be 
in a minor key, it is either in the dominant minor, or 
in the relative major. 

Manner of returning to Subject. 

In returning to the principal subject, some persons 
invariably slacken the time, and play pianissimo. No 
rule can be given regarding the ritardando, which may 
or may not be in good taste, and in keeping with the 
composition; but the degree of force will depend on 
the character of the subject. In returning to a bold 
subject, a crescendo will be required ; to a tranquil 
subject, a diminuendo. 

Repetition op a Phrase. 

When the same phrase is repeated, the tone should 
usually be varied. If the expression is earnest, the 
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tone must be increased. If the phrase is of a light 
and unimpressive character, it may, the second time, 
be played more softly. 

Ritardando and Accelerando. 

Ritardando does not mean lento, neither does accele- 
rando mean presto. These terms indicate a gradual 
slackening, or quickening of the time, from the note 
against which they are placed, until a tempo restores 
the original time. The slackening, unless marked 
molto ritenuto, should not be too great at first ; for, if 
continued in proportion, the effect becomes wearisome. 
Each note, too, though retarded or accelerated, should 
have nearly its proportional value, as compared with 
the notes on each side of it. Crotchets, quavers, semi- 
quavers, &c., must not be played alike, even in a mere 
cadenza. 



Crescendo and Diminubndo. 

The preceding remarks, with a few verbal alterations, 
apply equally to the terms crescendo and diminuendo, 
which do not imply f and p, but a gradual increase or 
diminution of tone. This may be the place, also, to 
observe that sf or =» in a passage marked forte , calls 
for a stronger emphasis than the same sign in a passage 
marked piano. 

Crescendo in ascending. 

It is universally admitted that an ascending passage 
of a brilliant character should, generally, be played 
crescendo, and a descending passage diminuendo. This 
rule may be further carried out to a phrase of the most 
limited extent. The higher note of even two should 
have somewhat more tone than the lower. 
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There are exceptions, but they are fewer than might 
at first be believed. 

The reason for the rule may be easily perceived, for 
it is scarcely possible to sing simply four notes of an 
ascending scale without acknowledging that “ avec 
exaltation ” would be the correct description of the 
feeling involuntarily expressed ; and the opposite feeling 
belongs as naturally to a descending phrase. 

Touch in legato playing. 

In legato passages, one note is held down until the 
next is played ; but when the finger may leave the 
key, it can scarcely be raised too high, provided the 
finger alone moves, and not the hand. 

Touch in staccato playing. 

In staccato playing, the hand must be raised from 
the wrist ; and it may be truly said, that, as far as 
regards mere mechanism, elasticity of wrist and finger 
is the most important of acquisitions. 

A note marked staccato will be shortened in propor- 
tion to its value, and to the tempo of the movement. 
A staccato minim will be less short than a staccato 
crotchet ; and a staccato minim, in an adagio , will be 
less short than one similarly marked in a presto. 

Notes with points are to be played more staccato 
than those with dots. Notes with dots and a slur are 
not very short ; the sign is negative rather — intimating 
that the notes so marked are not to be played smoothly. 

Tempo rubato. 

Tempo rubato implies robbing one bar, or part of a 
bar, for the sake of enriching another which is consi- 
dered of greater importance. The notes hurried over 
are often mere accompaniment. In the following pas- 
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sage, the bass may be played somewhat sooner than it 
is strictly wanted, and the time thus gained will be 
bestowed on the melody, particularly on the leading 
note. The little phrase may perhaps have the most 
pressure in the second bar ; in the first it will be played 
simply ; in the last it may be played smorzando, which 
expresses a great deal more than other similar terms. 
Smorzando is not merely slackening, nor diminishing 
— it may be neither — but it seems to show that the 
feeling has attained its greatest height, and is indeed 
too intense to vent itself with force : — 




From Beethoven’s Sonata, No. 2, Op. 2. 



In the following bar, the time is not stolen from the 
accompaniment ; but the fourth division of the phrase, 
and, to a less degree, the third, seize, in right of their 
evidently stronger expression, on a short portion of 
time not justly belonging to them, for which the re- 
maining groups must hasten to make up : — 




Sprinkling of Chords. 

A chord is to be spread (sprinkled) gradually up- 
wards, from the lowest note played by the left hand, 
to the highest note played by the right; but every 
note must be, if possible, held firmly down. The 
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No chord or octave should be spread, unless it 
require an accent : yet, not every accented chord 
should be spread. Chords, however, difficult of reach 
for hands of a moderate size, of which numerous ex- 
amples may be found in the works of Weber, and of 
nearly all modern writers, with the exception of Men- 
delssohn,* must of course be spread. If among them 
are a few of a smaller span, these should be played in 
an exactly similar manner ; and if they form merely 
the accompaniment, as in the following example, the 
spreading should be performed with the utmost 
rapidity : — 




From Stephen Heller’s Sonata, Op. 65. 



* To this remark the widely extended chords in the Adagio of 
his Duet for Pianoforte and Violoncello, Op. 58, offer no excep- 
tion, as nearly all are played in two positions — that is to say, that 
the thumb is employed twice in each chord. 
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Value of the Appoggiatura. 

The appoggiatura borrows half the value of the fol- 
lowing note : — 

===VF -=$=^=ir- 



£ played ^ 



f= = 

Two-thirds of the value, if the note be dotted, and the 
composition in triple time : — 

^d^==-T\- j' 




IeBe P la y ed 



But if the time be common, the appoggiatura takes 
only one-third from the length of the principal dotted 
note : — 



m 






played EJg p 



-W-l- 



r 



m 



The above rule is of little importance to the player 
of merely modem music, in which nearly every grace 
note is accounted for in the time ; but to the student 
of Mozart’s works, and of still older compositions, it 
may be useful. 



Turns. 

A turn should usually be made as slowly as the time 
will permit, though the principal note may perhaps be 
a little longer than the others. Thus : — 




From Beethoven’s Trio, No. 8, Op. 1. 




When a small accidental is marked against a turn, 
it usually refers to the upper note ;* and the lower note 



* Tliis is no invariable rule; the harmony, however, will 
almost always be a sufficient guide. Yet it might preservo the 
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of the turn may require to he made accidentally sharp, 
flat, or natural, according to the distance of the upper 
from the principal note. Thus, if the upper note he a 
whole tone from the principal note, the lower will he 




There is an acknowledged exception on either side of 
the above rule. First, a turn on the dominant, when 
only half a tone is above, will yet he made with a 



half tone below, thus : — ^' - 2 __ 



Secondly, a turn on the second of the scale, followed by 
the key-note, may he made with a whole tone both 



above and below, thus : — 






But it would not be a fault to sharpen G in this turn. 

In sentimental music of the modern school, two half 
tones in turns are frequently found. 



Fingering op Shakes. 

The shake is generally played with the second and 
third finger; always, when the turn employs a black 





* 





• 3 












— : 1 h 


r 



When a 



black key is not in that situation, occasionally thus : — 
I 

W==* 



b" j. i 
12 2 



When the shake is made on a 



less advanced player from error, if an accidental above the turn 
always referred to the upper note, and below it to the lower. 



s 
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whole tone, with a white key below and a black above, 

thus, if great force be required : — 

When the black key is below, and force still required : — 

For a succession of delicate, or 
rapid and brilliant shakes, the 
second and third are the best fingers ; and if the notes 
on which the shakes occur are written diatonically or 
chromatically, no turn is usually required until after 
the last : — 







From Beethoven's Concerto, Op. 73. 



Similar examples to the preceding are perhaps the 
sole exceptions to the rule that a shake must be fol- 
lowed by a turn, for if an interval occur between the 
shakes, each will have its turn : — 




/ r-v 

From Beethoven’s Sonata, Vo. 1, Op. 29. 



It should then be remembered that the number of 
notes forming the shake depends on the choice or facility 
of the performer, but that the closing turn is in most 
cases indispensable. The passing shake is of course an 
exception. Thus : — 

e 

is played 
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And when the shake is followed by notes which 
clearly form the turn, no other must be introduced 
by the player : — 




From Hummel's Concerto, Op. 89. 



If the shake terminates on the same note, the last 
note of the turn must be omitted, thus : — 




A continuous shake, requiring' great power, may, 
though on two white keys, be made with the thumb 
and second finger, the first finger replacing the thumb 
towards the end of the shake, in order to prepare for 

the turn. Thus : — 




Or in the following manner, if less force and greater 
brilliancy be desired : — 
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But occasionally the use of the weaker fingers is 
unavoidable : — 




From the 7th Fugue in Bach’s Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues. 



Both hands must of course employ the third and 
fourth fingers, if the thumb is sustaining notes at the 
distance of an octave ; but a change is made as soon as 
possible : — 




Fingering of the Diatonic Scales. 

In scales whose tonic (key-note) is a white note, the 
thumb of both hands comes on the tonic, excepting 
that the left hand plays the lowest note, and the right 
hand the highest, with the fourth finger. 

The right hand uses the thumb on the fourth note of 
the scale in ascending, — the left hand on the fifth. So 
that if the two hands play a scale in contrary motion, 
the same fingers will be used simultaneously. 

There is an exception to the above rules for the left 
hand, and also one for the right hand. In the scale of 
B (major or minor), the left hand must commence with 
the third finger, and turn the third on the fifth of the 
scale, because it is a black key. And in F (major or 
minor), the right hand cannot turn the thumb until the 
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fifth note, because the fourth is a black key. It will 
play the uppermost F with the third. 

In every scale the fingers are turned over, or the 
thumb under, alternately ; that is, if the third finger 
is turned over first, the second will be turned over 
next ; then the third, then the second, and so on. This 
is done because seven similar notes (included within an 
octave) have to be repeated in succession ; and, in order 
to place the same fingers on the same notes, four fin- 
gers must be used alternately with three. 

In scales whose tonic is a black key, the right hand 
begins to ascend with the first finger, and turns the 
thumb as soon as a white key occurs. In descending, 
the correct fingering will be preserved by turning alter- 
nately the second and third finger. The left hand must 
begin with such a finger on the black tonic as will bring 
the thumb on the nearest white key. Thus F w'ill 
be commenced with the third finger j E i? with the 
second ; E j? minor with the first. In a minor key, it 
is often necessary to alter the system in descending, 
owing to the flattening of the sixth and seventh of the 
scale. It is perhaps better (because easier) for the left 
hand to commence F $ minor with the third instead of 
the second. In F $ major the right hand uses the 
thumb on B and E j| ; but the highest E £ and F $ 
should be played with the third and fourth fingers, 
in order to avoid turning the thumb just before the 
descent. 

It is to be remembered in general, that, in a scale 
where several black keys occur, a finger should be 
turned on the black key which immediately follows a 
white. It is easy to do so, because the black keys pro- 
ject, and meet the finger half way. D and A major, 
which cannot properly be fingered with the left hand 
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in accordance with this rule, are on that account the 
most awkward of all. scales. 

In scales in thirds (or tenths) and sixths, the hand 
which starts on the third of the scale will use that fin- 
ger which, according to the preceding rules, would be- 
long to it if it were a tonic. Thus, in C major, in sixths 
or thirds, the left hand will play E with the fourth fin- 
ger, the right hand with the thumb. In A b, the left 
hand will play C with the fourth, the right hand with 
the thumb. In D, the left hand will play F $ with 
the third, the right hand with the first. In F jjjl, in 
sixths, the left hand will begin with the fourth finger 
on A $, exactly as the right hand ends with the fourth 
on F J in the scale of F || in octaves. G major, F major, 
and B b major, in thirds and sixths, are, without suffix 
cient reason, fingered by some exceptionally for th6 
right hand. Thus, in G, B is played with the first 
finger, and the thumb is turned on C; in F, A is 
played with the first, and the thumb turned on C ; and 
in B bj D is similarly played with the first finger. All 
these scales may be commenced with the thumb. 

The scales occurring in musical compositions rarely 
chance to begin on the tonic, and the first few notes 
cannot, perhaps, be fingered systematically; but the 
proper fingering may generally be followed after one 
or two irregular turns of the thumb or fingers. In a 
short scale, however, of nine or thirteen notes, it is 
often convenient to use the third finger twice or three 
times, and thus avoid unnecessary changes of position. 
Therefore, finger such a passage as the following thus : 
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Fingering of the Chromatic Scale. 

It may be useful to practise two different systems 
of fingering the chromatic scale. According to the 
first which is for a slow passage, or for one requiring 
strength, the second finger plays every black key; 
the thumb every white, except that, where two white 
keys come together, the first finger is, in ascending, 
used after the thumb with the right hand, before it 
with the left — and in descending, before the thumb 
with the right hand, after it with the left. The 
other system, which is suited to a light and rapid 
passage, is similar, except that the right hand uses 
the first, second, and third fingers on G £ (or A 1?), 
A, and A jfll (B b); and the left hand the same 
three fingers on F| (G b), G, and G || (A b). 
An irregular finger usually begins and ends the chro- 
matic scale : — 
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From Weber's Sonata, Op. 24. 

Fingering of Double Notes. 



In a double shake on white notes, the fingering may 
be f ; or where the lower note of the. lower part is a 
black key, f But in either case, if followed by a 
turn, thus : — 




The same fingering should be used in any similar 



passage, though less rapid than a shake : — 

» * __ l+» + 2 ftsiM" 2 3 



From Beethoven's Sonata, No. 2, Op. 14. 



A succession of thirds, if staccato , may, in the key 
of C, be all played with the thumb and second finger, 
or all with the first and third. If legato, the fingering 
used in ascending will be, for the right hand, \ ^ |, 
for the left hand, £ £ £, repeated as often as necessary. 
In descending, the fingering for the two hands will of 
course be reversed. For the sake of ending the passage 
with the fourth finger or thumb, 4 or can be intro- 
duced before or after £. or \ : — 
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The last passage may be fingered more simply, by 
omitting the use of and changing the position more 
frequently : — 






In other keys the last system will serve, with the 
occasional use of f whether the passage he staccato 
or legato. 
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Or, the upper notes may be played with the second 
and third fingers alternately, introducing the fourth 
where two white notes come together ; the lower notes 
with the thumb on all the white keys, the first finger 
on all the black : — * 
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From Beethoven's Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin, Op, 4 7 . 



Example for the left hand : — 




From Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 26. 



The above examples are not properly double notes, 
but, requiring to be played with smoothness and ra- 
pidity, must be fingered according to the preceding 
rule. 

h. L ) 

ts Fingering of Arpeggios. 

Passages of arpeggio are nothing more than 
sprinkled chords, and must be fingered in like manner : 




If extending to one note beyond the octave, a change 
of position may be made, if found easier : — 

or 

If the arpeggio is continued over several octaves, the 
same fingers (except where the thumb replaces the 
fourth) will be used in the same order, and on the 






4 
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But the order in which the figures are used at start- 
ing will be determined by the requirement of the notes 
at the end of the arpeggio. Here follows one which is 
necessarily fingered in three different ways : — 




An arpeggio founded on a chord of the seventh, may, 
if the seventh be a white key, be fingered with +134, 
as well as with the usual fingers, +123: — 




If passing notes are mixed with the arpeggio, it may 
still assist in determining the fingering, to ascertain 
what fingers would play the notes if they were struck 
together. These are the notes and fingers employed 




Here, however, as in commencing a scale whose tonic 



¥ 
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is a black key, the first finger will, in starting, replace 
that which belongs to the note : — 




An arpeggio on three black keys will be subject to 
the same rules as one on three white. 

Where white and black keys are mixed, it may be 
sometimes desirable to play the black key with the 
fourth finger and thumb, thus : — 

_ + • 1 -p- „ 

~j rT~r~ 1 — n~ 

T! 1 - 

4 

Fingeking without change of position. 

It is always desirable to finger without a change of 
position, any short passage that will admit of it, thus : 





From Ueethoven'a Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin, Op. 47. 



X 
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The fingering 1 of the two preceding examples may 
remind the pupil of Here’s five-note exercises, which, 
with Kalkbrenner’s for turning the thumb, are even 
more strengthening than scales, the practice of which, 
however, they must not supersede. 

Fingering op Octaves. 

It is well known that octaves on the black keys are 
played with the thumb and third, and sometimes with 
the thumb and second finger : — 




It should also be remembered that the third finger 
is often to be used, in turn with the fourth, even on 
a white octave, where smoothness, and not rapidity is 
the object of attainment : — 




From Beethoven's Sonata, No. 3, Op. 2. 

Fingering of Reiterated Notes. 

Reiterated notes, if in groups of four, or of three 
followed by one which concludes the phrase (whether 
that one be the same, or a lower note), are played 
with the third, second, first finger, and thumb, thus : — 
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But if in groups of three, and the concluding- note 
he higher than the reiterated, the second finger will 
commence each group, thu8 




In a longer group of reiterated notes, containing any 
uneven number, it is immaterial which finger begins ; 
but the last three or four notes must always be fingered 
so that the thumb may conclude, thus : — 




When there are but two of the same note, the first 
finger and thumb are generally used. But if the 
passage ascends or descends uninterruptedly, there can 
be no objection to the use of the first and second 
fingers : — 



The first and second fingers would be preferable where 
the two reiterated notes are differently accented 




Similarly, the same fingers should be used in every 
division of a sequence : 
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A 8YSTEM OF FINGERING ESSENTIAL. 

Any difficulty found in fingering a passage is a proof 
that a regular system is essential for it. The pupil 
will therefore do well in such a case to seek for herself 
some rule which, if even faulty, will be better than 
none at all. The very best system of fingering on the 
Pianoforte is perpetually defeated bv the irregular 
situation of the black kevs. In the following few bars 
they soon interrupt the nngering naturally adopted : — \ 




Now, let a few of the rules established be applied to 
the above sequence. It gradually ascends, and will 
be played therefore with a gradual crescendo. It is 
not recommended habitually to accent the first note 
of every group, but here the first note of each is 
a little higher than the three preceding notes, and 
should therefore be a little stronger. 

Some of the same rules, with ethers regarding accent 
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and phrasing, can be advantageously applied to the 
following more expressive passage : — 



/■T^Or-ft— » I r — 


• - . : m r A v f r 




r--l if. — f*r 


V 


•* Urn -£-?~ * 






l I-*"*' b 1 1 t | — \ — f f— f— 


•— / n 1 - A ^ — m m 


t m M 
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^ r“*^rp^T']| 






From Beethoven’* Sonata, Op. 13. 

The dotted minim in the last bar requires accent, 
partly because it is a longer note than any near it, 
but principally because it is preceded by another G 
Tobiah is unaccented. 

"-m. 

Fingering in Crossing the Hands. 

In crossing one hand over the other, the use of the 
thumb of the crossed hand throws the elbow and 
shoulder into an uncomfortable position, which must, 
nevertheless, be endured if the fingering of the passage 
be thereby greatly simplified. 

Fingering in Duets. 



In Pianoforte music for four hands, it is necessary 
for the left hand of the Primo player, and the right 
hand of the Secondo player to make great use of the 
third and fourth fingers ; otherwise an entanglement 
is not unlikely to occur. The practice of Duets may 
conduce to steadiness, supposing at least one of the 
players to be a tolerable timist. It also teaches the 
Primo player to make good use of her left hand, which 
is employed in a manner disconcerting to even advanced 
players. Duets being frequently arrangements of or- 
chestral works, the left hand of the Primo has generally 
to play a distinct clarionet — perhaps — or tenor part, 
which is found troublesome, though written in single 
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notes. But for the reasons just adduced, the practice 
of Duets is not very beneficial. Nor can any works, 
not written for the Pianoforte, however interesting 
they may be, conduce to improvement, except in as 
far as they enlarge the circle of Musical knowledge. 

Readino New Music. 

To promote the latter object, as extensive an ac- 
quaintance as possible should he made with compositions 
of merit, both new and old. The whole of the time 
devoted to music should not be employed in the practice 
of a single work, or of exercises ; but unfamiliar music, 
less difficult than that which the pupil is engaged in 
practising, should be read during at least a third of 
that time. 

When thoroughly prepared in a piece of music, the 
player should give her entire attention to each phrase 
— almost to each note — as she plays it, and must never 
anxiously anticipate any coming difficulty. But in 
endeavoring to read off new music, as soon as the 
nature of one bar is perceived, it is desirable, while 
playing it, to note in advance as much as the eye and 
memory can take in. 

CONCLUSION. 

It is hoped that the pupil will take every oppor- 
tunity of studying the composers quoted in the pre- 
vious pages : — Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, 
Hummel (mechanically the most improving of all), 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, and Stephen Heller; to whom 
must be added Handel (in his Suites de Pieces), Scar- 
latti, Dussek, and Sterndale Bennett. Many interesting 
and admirable compositions by others might be cited ; 
but the Pianoforte player, whose lot it might be to 
possess the works of a single author, would be rich in 
matter for the study of a life, if that author were 
Beethoven. 



J. ALFRED KOVELLO, PRINTER. DEAN STREET, SOllO, LONDON. 
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